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Philanthropy in an Era of Global Governance 
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Introduction 


Recent scholarship has observed a shift in political systems around the world 
from hierarchically organized, unitary systems of government to horizontally orga- 
nized and relatively fragmented systems of governance (Pierre 2000; Rhodes 1994; 
S¢grensen 2002; S¢grensen and Torfing 2005). It is now nearly taken for granted that, 
globally, governments play a less central role in dictating the terms of well-being 
and its associated administrative arrangements. This shift is variously described 
as good governance (Bang and Esmark 2009), associational democracy (Hirst 
2000), the hollow state (Milward and Provan 2000), government by proxy (Kettl 
1988), third party government (Salamon 1987), and the shadow state (Wolch 1990). 
Concurrently, social policy scholars have observed the globalization of social pol- 
icy and a resultant variation in social welfare actors beyond the nation state (Deacon 
2007). Together, the shift from government to governance and the globalization of 
social policy represent a significant shift in our understanding of the locus of respon- 
sibility for social action, which now takes place within the framework of global 
governance. 

The emphasis on global and nongovernmental responsibility for human well- 
being has resulted in an increased emphasis on philanthropy, which transcends 
national boundaries and citizenship, to serve in the role previously dominated by 
the welfare state and its associated national policies (Villadsen 2007).! In this 
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environment, philanthropists increasingly take on roles previously reserved for gov- 
ernments as they redistribute resources via philanthropic organizations, which then 
embed themselves in governance, directly through volunteer organizations and indi- 
rectly through grant funding. Simultaneously, the state now often recognizes and 
even encourages philanthropists as partners in delivering state policy, leading to 
widespread acceptance of extra-state institutions in the governing process (Anheier 
2005; Chandoke 2003). 

With this convergence of trends, human well-being, once regarded as the 
province of national governments acting to reduce, through social policy, citizens’ 
vulnerability to the market, is increasingly regarded as the legitimate enterprise of 
non-state philanthropic actors. These nongovernmental actors govern through the 
pursuit of profit, which is subsequently redistributed as philanthropic monies at 
the discretion of individuals outside of the realm of the nation state. We call the 
possession of enough wealth to impact human well-being on a global scale philan- 
thropic governing capacity. We contend in this chapter that global governance has 
created space for the emergence of philanthropic governors who make social policy 
through the accumulation and discretionary redistribution of wealth, thus depoliti- 
cizing discourse about global governance by reducing the visibility of the market 
and the negative impacts that it has on human well-being.” First, we demonstrate 
how philanthropy and social policy are related as the politics of well-being under 
the umbrella of global governance. Second, we explore how philanthropic govern- 
ing capacity as the redistribution of wealth becomes depoliticized and subsequently 
ends vital discourse about the relationship between the market and well-being. 
Finally, we conclude that philanthropic governing capacity raises serious questions 
about who is responsible for human well-being in an era of global governance. 


Philanthropy and Social Policy as the Politics of Well-Being 


In the face of rapidly shifting vocabularies, actors, and practices, it may be easy to 
forget that the factor common to governance, social policy, and philanthropy is the 
politics of human well-being. Together, global governance and philanthropic gov- 
erning capacity have serious implications for how we think about and talk about 
human well-being and governing. If social policy is the improvement of human 
well-being through the redistribution of wealth or other resources, then both govern- 
ments and philanthropists make social policy. However, philanthropic social policy 
— social policy made by individuals with governing capacity — and governmen- 
tal social policy differ significantly in what they seem to represent. Governmental 





2 Although there has been much discussion of the impacts of governance on democracy and social 
equity (see, for example, Boyte 2005; O’Toole 1997; O’Toole and Meier 2004; Sgrensen and 
Torfing 2003; Walti et al. 2004), the issues that result in the need for social policy in governance 
are almost entirely neglected, preventing large-scale critique of their impact on the everyday lives 
of citizens. 
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social policy seems to represent the actions of an elected government or inter- 
governmental organization, collecting and redistributing taxes or fees, according to 
collective understandings of well-being.? Philanthropic social policy, on the other 
hand, seems to represent a benevolent individual giving out of concern for human 
welfare. 

In reality, social policy made via philanthropic governors represents the actions 
of an individual who has accumulated enough surplus wealth — philanthropic gov- 
erning capacity — to extend his or her individual understanding of well-being to 
others. Paul Schervish (2003, p. 2) describes this as hyperagency: 


the array of dispositions and capacities that enable [wealthy] individuals to relatively single- 
handedly produce the social outcomes they desire, as well as the conditions within which 
they and others exercise their agency. If agency is the capacity to make choices largely 
within the rules and resources that are socially given, hyperagency is the capacity to be a 
creator or producer of those rules and resources. If agents are finders of the most desirable or 
fitting place for themselves within a limited range of possibilities, hyperagents are founders 
of those possibilities for themselves, as well as for others. 


The important distinction between philanthropic and governmental social pol- 
icy is that we tend to take for granted that the social policy of governments ought 
to be contested, yet we rarely contest the social policy made by philanthropists 
because we mistakenly identify government wealth as being political and individ- 
ual wealth as being apolitical.4 Whether they are the result of government action or 
philanthropic action, the accumulation of wealth, the redistribution of wealth, and 
the relationship between wealth and well-being are always political. These politics 
are disguised when philanthropic social policy, unlike government social policy, is 
divorced from the circumstances by which redistribution is possible; redistribution 
is always the result of accumulation. In turn, global philanthropists, legitimated by 
nothing other than their accumulation of wealth, are able to bypass the state and 
dictate social policy through the reallocation of profit according to their individual 
preferences. 

As a result of the emphasis on philanthropic social policy, philanthropists and 
the organizations that they fund have become key actors on the global stage in 
the shift from the national welfare state to global governance. Mega-wealthy indi- 
viduals such as Bill and Melinda Gates and George Soros have, via their wealth, 
the capacity to bypass the nation state and visibly impact social policy issues on a 
global scale (Bishop and Green 2008; Byrne 2002; The Economist 2004, 2006). The 
exercise of this capacity is virtually unchecked. With a larger annual global health 
budget than the United Nations’ World Health Organization, the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation has privately legislated and administered public health-care policy 





3 Critical theorists of the state understand that while social policy may appear to function according 
to the rules of pluralism, in reality this often is not so. Our focus in this chapter, however, is on the 
appearance of philanthropy. 

4Though some have warned against a heavy reliance on philanthropy to improve social conditions, 


few have questioned its basic goodness or acknowledged its political nature (for exceptions, see 
Arnove 1980; King 2006; Moyo 2009; Roelofs 1995; Wagner 2000). 
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by funding research and health-care provision in disease-specific areas around the 
world. While the Gates Foundation’s focus on improving world health may be com- 
mendable, it has also been criticized, along with other philanthropists, for focusing 
too narrowly on specific health-care problems (Bishop and Green 2008, p. 67; King 
2006). Wealthy individuals like Bill and Melinda Gates have the governing capacity 
to decide which diseases are eradicated — who lives and who dies — not because they 
represent the public and collective will, but because they have accumulated massive 
profits. 

Philanthropic governance has a long history of managing the public’s perception 
of wealth in order to make gross inequity appear as though it is a benevolent rela- 
tionship. Andrew Carnegie observed in 1889 that the “problem of our age is the 
administration of wealth, so that the ties of brotherhood may still bind together the 
rich and poor in harmonious relationship” (Carnegie 1992, p. 1). Carnegie called 
on philanthropists to be what Slavoj Zizek (2006, p. 42) describes as guardians of 
“frictionless capitalism.” Like Carnegie, modern-day philanthropists such as Bill 
Gates strive to achieve widespread internalization of a story of reality that allows 
for gross disparities in wealth not only to be taken for granted as a necessary and 
natural condition, but also as a basis for the wealthy governing the poor. Carnegie 
(1889) idealized the exercise of philanthropic governing capacity as the “ideal State, 
in which the surplus wealth of the few will become, in the best sense, the property 
of the many, because administered for the common good; and this wealth, passing 
through the hands of the few, can be made a much more potent force for the eleva- 
tion of our race than if distributed in small sums to the people themselves. Even the 
poorest can be made to see this” (Carnegie 1992, p. 8). Carnegie’s recommendation 
is literally for a world dominated by those who possess the most wealth. 

In World on Fire, Amy Chua (2003) extends Carnegie’s industrial-era scheme 
to globalization. Given the widespread devastation that results from exporting “free 
market democracy,” Chua suggests that foreign investors engage in philanthropic 
activity as a means to place a screen between the impact of global capitalism and its 
effects, which she identifies as breeding ethnic hatred and global instability. Chua 
concludes (2003, p. 283) that an “honorable way” to balance (not eliminate the cause 
of) such devastation is “voluntary generosity by market-dominant minorities.” Chua 
describes market-dominant minorities as “ethnic minorities who, for widely varying 
reasons, tend under market conditions to dominate economically, often to a startling 
extent, the ‘indigenous’ majorities around them” (ibid, p. 6). “Market-dominant 
minority” is in fact a depoliticized phrase for colonization. Chua’s suggestion (2003, 
p. 285) is not that the conditions that sustain market dominance be eliminated, 
but rather that the conditions that create market-dominant minorities (or investors 
who dominate the majority) be disguised by funding basketball teams, presumably 
accompanied with t-shirts bearing market logos: “Ideally, voluntary contributions 
by market-dominant minorities would be highly visible and directed at large num- 
bers of ordinary members of the disadvantaged majority.” Here, philanthropy is 
unabashedly exposed as being “part of a long-term profit-maximization strategy” 
(ibid, p. 284). The global philanthropic governance scheme recommended by Chua 
has taken hold, as demonstrated in Matthew Bishop and Michael Green’s (2008) 
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recent Philanthrocapitalism: How the Rich Can Save the World, in which today’s 
mega philanthropists seek ways “of harnessing the profit motive to achieve social 
good” (p. 7). 

This convergence of wealth and profit in the name of benevolence has resulted 
in the widespread assumption that well-being is best achieved not through national 
social policy, but through the pursuit of profit (Nickel and Eikenberry 2009). As a 
result, it is increasingly difficult for the average individual, and even for scholars of 
social policy, to discern who is governing well-being. Celebrity philanthropists such 
as Bono or Angelina Jolie are given status equivalent to that of government officials, 
and ex-US President Bill Clinton’s Global Philanthropy Forum attracts as much or 
more attention in the media than some official government gatherings. Yet unless 
album sales (or software sales in the case of Bill Gates) or movie ratings are the 
equivalent of tax collection and elections, it is unclear at what point Bono, Angelina 
Jolie, or the Gates achieved legitimacy as public representatives and, more impor- 
tantly, at what point we are able to hold them accountable for their actions which 
govern our lives. The decreasing visibility of the forces governing our lives coupled 
with the increasing visibility of wealthy philanthropists as legitimate governance 
actors raises serious questions about philanthropy and social policy. 


Philanthropic Governing Capacity’s Depolitization of Well-Being 


Philanthropic governing capacity emerges in accord with what we have previously 
designated the “voluntary state” (Eikenberry 2009; Nickel and Eikenberry 2007). 
This way of governing, which we critically oppose as a means of disguising how 
marginalization takes place, is based on two mutually reinforcing factors. First, the 
voluntary state generates the conditions for the creation of wealth and poverty and 
then lets the wealthy decide where to volunteer assistance according to their individ- 
ual preferences. Second, once the state’s responsibility for well-being is reframed 
as a matter of voluntary action, it is further embedded by falsely framing the inhu- 
mane conditions imposed on the most impoverished within this system as somehow 
resulting from their voluntary choice as though the wealthy “choose to do good” and 
those who benefit least from this system “choose not to.” The voluntary state thus 
provides the illusion of welfare as being a matter of voluntary choice. The result is 
philanthropic governance functioning to de-signify the politics of well-being as it 
renders well-being voluntary. 

When we fail to question the seeming benevolence of modern-day philanthropy 
and the authority by which philanthropists govern through capacity derived from 
wealth, the social significance of philanthropy ceases to be a political issue. When 
we focus on the act of giving money as though money has no history, we fail to rec- 
ognize that modern-day philanthropy is first a failure; an increase in philanthropy 
represents the failure for an increasing number of people of the current system to 
result in well-being. Philanthropic governance is not a politically insignificant act of 
generosity; it is political issue because modern-day philanthropy, the recent rise of 
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“philanthrocapitalism” in particular, does not signify a rise in benevolence — it signi- 
fies the accumulation of massive amounts of wealth and with it massive amounts of 
poverty. We should be focused not on the supposed generosity of philanthropic gov- 
ernors, but instead on the circumstances that have resulted in the denial of well-being 
for so many people that we are willing to accept a privatized form of governance 
imposed by the unelected wealthy. 

A clear exception to the trend toward the depolitization of well-being is Nancy 
Fraser’s (1989) contention that “reprivatization” is in fact depolitization — an attempt 
to depoliticize the issues that the government was once responsible for addressing, 
opening up space for the emergence of philanthropic governors. Fraser demonstrates 
how “thin” discussions of needs do little to expose the politics that underlie needs 
discourses or “needs interpretation” (Fraser 1989, pp. 163-164). Especially impor- 
tant to our discussion of the increasing centrality of philanthropy as a means to 
“meet needs” in an era of governance is Fraser’s (1989, p. 164) analysis of how dis- 
cussion of delivery (what she calls networks of in-order-to relations) serves to blind 
us from the politics of need: 


Assume that the politics of need concerns only whether various predefined needs will or 
will not be provided for. As a result, they deflect attention from a number of important 
political questions ... they take the interpretation of people’s needs as simply given and 
unproblematic ... they assume that it doesn’t matter who interprets the needs in question 
and from what perspective and in the light of what interests; they thus overlook the fact 
that who gets to establish authoritative thick definitions of people’s needs is itself a political 
stake. 


Who gets to establish authoritative thick definitions of people’s needs is precisely 
what is at stake in the current emphasis on philanthropy in global governance, which 
often delegates such authority to philanthropists who have already benefited from a 
definition of needs that allowed them to amass enough wealth that they are able to 
establish their own means of delivering social policy independent of the state. As 
Fraser points out, this is a distinctly political issue. It matters that those who have 
benefited from the poverty of others then have the power to decide how their poverty 
will be dealt with. Building on Fraser, we understand the discussion of the role of 
philanthropy in an era of global governance to be a “thin theory” of needs in that it 
focuses on who will deliver social policy (most efficiently or in the most market-like 
manner) rather than on what the need for social policy represents. 

The politics of philanthropy is disguised when philanthropy is divorced from the 
fact that it can only exist through profit, exploitation, and their result: alienation and 
poverty. We honor the generosity of mega-wealthy donors for their contributions to 
the alleviation of social problems (The Economist 2004) with little or no discussion 
of the system that allows them to own most of the wealth while billions of people 
unnecessarily live in poverty around the world. ZiZek (2006, pp. 42-43) describes 
this disconnect: 


This is what makes a figure like [philanthropist] Soros ethically so problematic. His daily 
routine is a lie embodied: Half of his working time is devoted to financial speculations and 
the other half to humanitarian activities ... that ultimately fight the effects of his own spec- 
ulations. Likewise the two faces of Bill Gates: a cruel businessman, destroying or buying 
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out competitors, aiming at virtual monopoly, employing all the dirty tricks to achieve his 
goals ... and the greatest philanthropist in the history of mankind. 


This practice of philanthropy maintains the conditions necessary for the capitalist 
mode of production while also disguising its negative impact on human well-being 
as benevolence. Philanthropists contend the system that generated their philan- 
thropic governing capacity — wealth — is natural and cannot be remedied except 
by those who have excelled within it as a matter of merit. Yet merit is itself a myth 
so far as the circumstances into which we are born are not a matter of choice, but of 
chance. 

Philanthropy in an era of global governance acts to stabilize the deprivation of 
well-being as philanthropists, who have come to be regarded uncritically as legit- 
imate governors, accumulate the power to make social policy. The assumption 
underlying philanthropy today is that its aim is to benevolently end the marginal- 
ity that results in the denial of well-being for some. Yet, in practice, philanthropy 
is frequently constructed and supported by the very thing that it claims to end — 
marginality. Philanthropy is dependent on the existence of marginal groups in need 
of assistance and a more powerful group in a position to offer this assistance. Thus, 
when we discuss philanthropy as a permanent form of governance we assume that 
some level of inequity exists and that this inequity is natural. In other words, discus- 
sions of how philanthropy might be encouraged and sustained are simultaneously 
discussions about how the system, whatever it is and wherever it is, cannot be 
changed such that the need for philanthropy would be eliminated. Philanthropy is 
not a call for change, but for the stabilization of the circumstances that result in 
philanthropic governing capacity. Philanthropy, Carnegie (1889) wrote, would be 
the “true antidote for the temporary unequal distribution of wealth, the reconcilia- 
tion of the rich and the poor — a reign of harmony, another ideal, differing, indeed 
from that of the Communist in requiring only the further evolution of existing con- 
ditions, not the total overthrow of our civilization” (Carnegie 1992, p. 8, emphasis 
added). 

Philanthropy as a coping strategy for dealing with the problems of marginal- 
ity is representative of what Michael Ryan (1982, p. 126) has called “the social 
theory of marginality.” As Ryan recognized, marginality functioning as affirma- 
tive social theory is based in “the setting up of norms which are given out to be 
self-evident (because derived from such unquestionable truths are consciousness, 
presence, nature, life, and ownership) and the marginalization of anything that puts 
the norm in question” (ibid). Building on Janice Perelman’s The Myth of Marginality 
(1976), Ryan argues that the branding of marginals acts as a justification of repres- 
sion and that such affirmative “social theories, in the hands of the ruling classes, 
become social policy” (Ryan 1982, p. 127). Philanthropy as an affirmative social 
theory of marginality “preserves the purity of the social system by making a deci- 
sive opposition between the good inside and the bad outside” (ibid). Philanthropists 
treat poverty as somehow external to their fortunes as the image of their benevo- 
lent wealth is “reinforced by the negative image of the marginals who are excluded 
from it” (ibid). Philanthropy portrays poverty as somehow existing outside of wealth 
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when in fact the wealthy and the impoverished exist within the same economic and 
political system. 

Those who are able to accumulate philanthropic governing capacity are already 
implicated by the system that resulted in the need for philanthropic assistance — 
“the marginals are in fact internal to the bourgeois system ... the purity of soci- 
ety is already contaminated by a blight it would prefer, for its own protection, to 
consider as external” (Ryan 1982, p. 127). For example, emergency food clients 
used to attract donors are often portrayed as patient sufferers, humbly waiting for 
help (Poppendieck 1998, p. 303). If marginalized groups were to organize and make 
demands — exercise their rights as citizens — they would lose appeal as a charita- 
ble cause (Katz 1989). Thus, philanthropy as it is understood and practiced today 
often acts as affirmative social theory as it stabilizes the myth of the necessity of 
marginality through the assumption that the distinction between the haves and have- 
nots is pre-given or natural and that our efforts are limited to social policies and 
actors created by the very system that caused this distinction in the first place. 

The key point made by Ryan is that blights on the system, such as those addressed 
by philanthropy, are not external. Much of the suffering that philanthropy aims to 
alleviate is not the result of a lack of philanthropy, but that of a system that makes 
philanthropy possible and necessary. Philanthropy is able to act as the social policy 
of the ruling classes in its distribution of resources, allowing wealthy elites to not 
only get to decide social policy because of their wealth but also to cover up the 
hegemonic control they have in society, which perpetuates their wealth and powerful 
positions (Arnove 1980; Roelofs 1995). This is particularly true in an era of global 
governance, in which the responsibility for alleviating social problems is devolved 
to those with the financial, organizational, or political resources to gain access. 

When we treat philanthropy and poverty as individual successes and failures 
rather than as the outcomes of one social system that facilitates both, we forget 
that philanthropic governing capacity is the result of the accumulation of massive 
amounts of money. In the case of Bill Gates, it is the accumulation of billions of 
dollars. Why do we not discuss it as such, preferring to discuss his philanthropic 
governing capacity as an act of benevolence? How does this fact — that today phil- 
anthropic governing capacity is possible only through the circumstances that allow 
for a few to pursue massive amounts of profit — become transformed from a politi- 
cal issue into what Ben Agger (1989) calls a “de-signified fact” that we mistakenly 
interpret as fate instead of a political choice? Agger’s (1989, p. 52) answer in his the- 
ory of fast capitalism is that we have reached a stage of capitalism in which money 
and its uneven distribution are now taken as pre-given facts and we fail to recognize 
that money and the power relations it sustains tells us a lot about the social structure 
in which we live: 


Money’s falsehood lies in the truth it conceals about capital/labor relations, namely that 
money is possible only if workers are robbed of surplus value. But money is not sim- 
ply a text to be read against an external standard of validity, namely that of critique ... 
Money has utility. It also tells the truth in its reified social relation dispersed into the exterior 
environment. 
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Philanthropy disguises money as benevolence and thus disguises that it is possi- 
ble only through capital—labor relations. This understanding, which disguises how 
philanthropic governing capacity is derived, is then dispersed uncritically into the 
exterior environment, inhibiting social action on well-being through its insistence 
on change through the pursuit of profit, or money. Philanthropy’s capacity to act, 
money, is particularly difficult to criticize because money is just as easily associated 
with the achievement of well-being (wealth) rather than the denial of well-being 
(poverty). Hence, profit derived from marginality appears to be the only means by 
which to facilitate social action. As global philanthropists exercise philanthropic 
governing capacity, they further their own capacity to profit through the stabilization 
of the myth that money is benevolent. 

Our awareness of how philanthropic governing capacity is achieved, most often 
through labor relations that result in the denial of well-being for some and extreme 
wealth for others, is lost in the seemingly natural medium of money. The social 
relationship embedded in money proceeds to make social policy via philanthropic 
governing capacity. When money is used to control the distribution of resources, 
resources are distributed as social policy according to those who have managed 
to accumulate it. This is distinctly exclusionary because social policy comes to 
be dictated by profit in the hands of the few who are able to amass wealth, fur- 
ther marginalizing those who already have been denied well-being. Social policy 
that is dependent on philanthropists’ discretionary exercise of governing capacity 
legitimates the very system that it is assumed to oppose. It legitimates profit’s cre- 
ation of philanthropic governing capacity by appearing to be benevolence rather 
than profit. Philanthropists depend on the social system remaining the same if they 
are to continue to govern. 


Conclusion 


Global governance and the associated emphasis on granting philanthropic govern- 
ing capacity to those who are most able to accumulate wealth divorce the public, 
whether it is national or global, from the politics of the social policy according 
to which they live. It is the most basic of democratic principles that the individu- 
als whose well-being philanthropic governors seek to impact through their wealth 
ought to have a voice in how their lives are governed. Yet the undeniable founding 
principle of philanthropic governing capacity is that those with the most wealth and 
the most to gain from poverty will have the most impact on poverty. The result of 
such a scheme for managing well-being is that the poorest among us will have the 
least voice. 

If there is any hope of achieving well-being for most of the world’s inhabitants, 
a goal that must be at least as possible as accumulating billions of dollars, then we 
must stop portraying the denial of well-being as being unrelated to the pursuit of 
wealth. When public problems become private publicity crusades, we fail to see the 
struggle that social problems represent and fail to question the governing capacity 
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that philanthropic actors achieve at the expense of human well-being. It is worrisome 
not only that the capacity to impact governance is now achieved through massive 
amounts of wealth, but also that this situation is celebrated as though it represents 
what is best about humanity. Genuine generosity would stand apart from wealth and 
be focused on the systemic conditions that result in the denial of human well-being 
for some and philanthropic governing capacity for others. 
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